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The President's Scraich-Pad 


The full text of 
the British Adver- 
tising Service 
Guild’s inquiry 
into the human 
problems of war 
production in 
England has fi- 
nally been pub- 
lished, and copies 
have reached 
these shores. Some 
readers of this 
column may recall that reference was 
made to this study in an article in the 
November, 1942 News LETTER. The 
survey was evidently a thorough one, and 
the report is a mine of fascinating and 
vital information. 

In many respects the study is of greater 
current importance than the much-dis- 
cussed Beveridge Report: first, because of 
its disclosures concerning present war pro- 
duction problems; and, second, because it 
indicates what the masses of the British 
population are thinking about postwar re- 
forms. It is a matter of real regret that 
no similar inquiry has yet been made in 
this country. But since human beings the 
world over react the same to similar situ- 
ations, we can draw many lessons from 
the British findings. 

One section of the report is especially 
neteworthy, and from this the following 
is quoted: 

“The worker's feeling that his efforts 
for victory will produce conditions which 
are personally disadvantageous is a point 
of mmense importance,” the report points 
out. “National Victory—personal defeat. 
This feeling cannot help affecting the 
work incentive of those who have it. It 
is an attitude calling for the most serious 
consideration. Hitherto it has been prac- 
tically ignored. This is only natural, since 
workers’ insecurity is the basic assumption 
of industry. Today, the average worker 
associates victory with insecurity, though 
he also wants victory in order to end in- 
security of separation, discomfort, doubt. 
Until lately the idea of Inevitable Victory 
has made many workers feel TOO SE- 
CURE TO WANT VIOLENTLY TO 
END THE WAR QUICKLY BY THEIR 
EFFORTS.” 


INV. ‘a 


ALvIN E. Dopp 





What British Workers Say 

Here are samples of what English work- 
ers actually said when the question was 
put to them of what was going to happen 
to their jobs when the war was over: 

“Be a job getting any work, even if 
you're already in work.” 

“IT wonder what wili happen to people 
like myself who were specially trained 
for a wartime job.” 

“There'll be a slump—same as last 
time.” 

“All be in the gutter.” 

“I shouldn’t be surprised if there’s a 
revolution. I don’t want one; but I 
wouldn't be surprised. The workers won't 
stand for anything like after the last war.” 

From women in munitions plants, the 
common answers were: 

“We shall be kicked out.” 

“There won't be jobs for people like 
myself.” 

“We'll get pushed out, I suppose.” 

“I suppose we shall lose our jobs.” 

Does anyone suppose that American 
workers are thinking very much differ- 
ently? Only the most naive among us 
would deny it. Here, just as in Britain, 
people in war-created jobs are saying to 
themselves, ‘“When this is over, we'll be 
out of work.” Taxes, rationing and simi- 
lar stringencies are working hardships, 
but there are jobs and good pay for all. 
Besides, in America we are far removed 
from the battlefronts, and enemy bombers 
have not (at least as yet) destroyed any 
of our cities. Of course, all want vic- 
tory; and as the casualty lists begin to 
mount, this desire will become keener. 
But the fact remains (and the thought 
persists in workers’ minds) that victory is 
a concept in conflict with security. 

What is the solution to this problem? 
Obviously, it is planning to cushion the 
shock of peace. We must assure our 
workers so sincerely and so earnestly that 
we are planning for full employment af- 
ter the war that they will look forward 
to victory with unalloyed belief that a 
better world than we have ever known 
will follow peace. 

As for direct action, individual com- 
panies that have not already done so 
should start intensive study of their post- 

(Continued on page 4) 





BUSINESS 
OUTLOOK 


We are still climbing the peaks of 
war production, but the summits have al- 
most been reached. This was one of the 
principal points made in the President's 
budget message and it is borne out by the 
statements of authorities quoted on the 
inside pages of this LETTER. 

War production is expected to exceed 
the 1942 level by a small margin and then 
level off in the next fiscal year, ending 
June 30, 1944. “Material, labor and 
transportation problems and concentra- 
tion on output of the most effective types 
of weapons will be limiting factors. 


The Budget 


The budget, at $109 billion, the Presi- 
dent says, is ‘the maximum program for 
waging war.’ He also says we are near 
“the subsistence level of government,” af- 
ter eliminating WPA and paring down 
on many other activities. Basiness Week 
points out that the maximum budget, 
therefore, is also the minimum, and that 
any adjustment will have to be on the 
revenue side. For the ordinary citizen 
this will mean greater hardship, with 
soaring taxes, the threat of compulsory 
savings, more consumer sacrifices, and 
further curtailment of civilian activities. 

Retail trade will shrink more notice- 
ably during the months of 1943, not be- 
cause of a lack of desire on the part of 
consumers to buy but because there will 
not be sufficient production of consumers’ 
goods to maintain any sizable volume of 
retail business. 

Meanwhile, the Department of Com- 
merce estimates that consumers saved 
some $26 billion during 1942, most of 
which is still in liquid form. Money in 
circulation at the year’s end totaled $15,- 
407 million. Even at the high point of 
the 1929 boom, circulation failed to ex- 
ceed $5 billion. The strategy of the in- 
flation battle is being carefully studied. 
Treasury authorities realize that, even if 
saving out of current income is enforced, 
this $15 billion accumulation can still be 
used for spending. This same huge fund 
might also be the basis of an anticipatory 
buying spree in the event of the passage 
of a flat sales tax. 
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Outlook 





General business profits during the week ended 
January 2 remained unchanged at the level of 
the preceding week. An increase in business in- 
come was offset by the upward trend in business 
expenses and the prospect is that a further rise 
in expenses will be a deterrent to expansion of 
profits (January 16). 





Money and 
Credit 





Security 
Markets 





Production 


The prospect is that the average monthly 
deficit during the last 7 months of this year 
will amount to $4,655,000,000. This means 
that inflation will continue to be a threat and 
that the government will have to continue to 
take strict measures against it (January 2). 





Stock prices have remained within a narrow 
range for 3 weeks past. This development, at 
this stage of the market, could turn into a minor 
reaction. However, it is equally capable of 
forming one of the resting points in the process 
of recovery, and the resistance to minor declines 
has been good (January 14). 


During 1943, business will expand a little 
more, then recede as dislocations outweigh 
armament expansion. Many more small busi- 
nesses will close, and civilian activities will be 
much more circumscribed. Contraction of vol- 
ume will be felt in construction, department store 
trade, crop production (January 7). 


Faced with Congressional and pulfessur 


for a softer war, for more civilian 
duction officials are now less concern 
sisting the pressure than with fi 
saving ways of retreating from th 
ideas of what “cutting down to 
healthy economy” means (January | 
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During 1943 money rates are likely to con- 
tinue to firm up, although federal policy is 
designed to preclude any semblance of tighten- 


Cash in circulation at the year enpled ; 


fantastic $15,407,000,000 as againg 


161, 
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ing. Bonds will not be depressed much while August, 1939. Even at the peak q 192: 
the government can maintain control over basic | oom. circulation failed to top 5 bili Janu- 
credit conditions; but the main drift will be ary 9) . 
downward (January 7). 

Although stock prices are starting the new It’s been two full weeks now sincefart of 


year at about the highest levels of 1942, stocks 
cannot by any stretch of the imagination be 
called overvalued; rather, they remain low in 
comparison with the record-breaking level of 
business and industrial activity (January 7). 


the new year, and the stock mark 


still 


shuffling around uncertainly, givingjndica- 


tion of where it will go from here, 


tr two 


weeks of aimless seesawing, tradersbegin- 


ning to get uneasy (January 16). 





After expanding for 9 consecutive months to 
a record high peak, manufacturing activity in 
the United States showed a slight recession in 
November. Compared to production in Novem- 
ber, 1941, however, the output in November, 
1942, showed an increase of 16.8% (January 9). 





Distribution 


The value of department store sales in the 
United. States showed less than the usual sea- 
sonal increase from November to December. 
Nevertheless, actual sales in December were 
larger than in any previous month on record, 
exceeding those in December, 1941, by 11% 
(January 16). 





Construction 


Building contracts awarded during the first 
11 months of 1942 exceeded the annual volume 
in any previous year on record. The prospect 
is, however, that building activity in 1943 will 
be curtailed. The F. W. Dodge Corporation 
estimates the value of 1943 contracts will be 
49% below the 1942 level (January 2). 


In 1943, emphasis of the war program will be 
shifted from adding facilities to immediate pro- 
duction. Output will exceed the 1942 level but 
by a small margin because of (a) material, 
labor and transportation problems; (b) concen- 
tration of the war effort on the most effective 
types of weapons (January 7). 


Total end-of-1943 military manpj 


goals 


are not far from 11,000,000, and at lfie ini- 
tial result of the drain will be to cut tivity. 
Even an important producer in the me tool 
industry now reports declining man-4putput 





The index of department store sales reached 
154 (1923-5 = 100) in November, latest month 
for which figures are available, 12.5% over the 
previous month. The adjusted index of variety 
store sales (seven chains) was off 0.1% in Octo- 
ber from the previous month up 15.6% in the 
year (December 30). 


as a result of the introduction killed 
women into plants (January 9). 

The next few weeks will tell ¢r the 
Nugent plan, popularly known as §lment 
selling in reverse’ will be adopted. fnment 


and industry are drawing up their Mor de- 


bate, but thus far, Nugent’s omen 
tirely auspicious (January 16). 
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The government's recent major alteration of 
policy toward the entire war production pro- 
gtam will tend to accelerate the decline in 
construction of armament plants, while private 
types of construction are heading for the van- 
ishing point (December 30). 
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Agriculture 


The farmers’ cash income from marketings 
during 1942 was in the vicinity of $15,000,000,- 
000. In addition, they received $600,000,000 
from the government in benefit payments, mak- 
ing a total of $15,600,000,000, the largest farm 
income on record. In 1943, farm income is ex- 
pected to hit another new peak (December 26). 


Farm income continued to rise in October, 
latest month for which figures are available. 
The Department of Agriculture's seasonally ad- 
justed index reached 212.5 (1935-39 = 100), 
2.5% above the previous month, 40.3% over 
October, 1941 (December 30). 


The new price ceiling on corn—etged by 
Stabilizer Byrnes—is the first direcfol of 
a major farm commodity. Farm orgafMs see 
through Byrnes’s strategy of dividingfhouse 
against itself, but it will take themfto get 
together on a program to take thepg off 


corn until it reaches parity (Januar 
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Prices 
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Conditions 











The price index of 28 basic commodities as 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics on 
the basis of August, 1939100, rose during 
the week ended January 8 to a new wartime 
high of 173.8 from 172.9 in the preceding week. 
Prices in the latest week averaged 7% higher 
than a year ago (January 16). 


The year, 1942, added further to the advances 
in commodity prices that have featured the ear- 
lier part of the war period since August, 1939. 
The area of federal control was widened, but 
the main effects were not to stop the rise, but 
to prevent skyrocketing and produce an unbal- 
anced situation (January 15). 
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The Labor Bureau index of factory payrolls 
rose from 252.1 in September (1939 = 100) to 
261.0 in October, latest month for which figures 
are available. In the same period the Bureau's 
index of factory employment rose from 154.2 to 
154.8 up 11.4% over October, 1941 (De- 
cember 30). 
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The value of merchandise exported from this 
country in November rose to the record high 
monthly figure of $785,000,000, while the value 
of merchandise imported amounted to only 





The length of the war continues unpredictable. 
While the transition to the military initiative by 
the United Nations is highly significant, the 
economic collapse of Germany in 1943 is doubt- 
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Bank clearings in 24 cities in Dec. increased 
23% over Nov. to reach $37,655,316,000, 11% 
above 1941 and largest for any month since 1930. 
Failures continued to decline, touching 506 in 
Dec.; the seasonally adjusted insolvency index 
reached a new low of 29.1 compared with 34.8 
in Nov. and 49.5 a year ago (Feb.) 


War expenditures are currently about two- 
thirds of our national income, while a year ago 
this month they were less than one-quarter as 
large as income. Last month, income was running 
at the rate of $120,000,000,000 a year, and war 
expenditures had reached about $70,000,000,000. 
Both were mounting rapidly (January 15). 










1942 government war expenditures came to 
$52 billion. In the first half of the fiscal year, 
commercial bank holdings of government. se- 
curities were probably around $40 billion, an 
increase of $14 billion during the period. Re- 
serve banks have increased their holdings by 
$2.9 billion (January, 1943). 
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Stock market prices continued the gradual rise 
underway since last summer and by mid-January 
reached the highest level. since October, 1941. 
The Dow-Jones industrial average advanced to 
121.60 from 117.06 a month earlier (February). 





While output by the end of 1942 had doubled 
the 1935-1939 average, the entire increase was 
due to military and lend-lease activity. Rough 
estimates indicate that civilian production ran 10 
to 15% below the average for 1935-1939, due 
in large measure to severe curtailment of con- 
sumer durable goods output (February). 





Stimulated by a big response to January pro- 
motions, heavy turnover in soft goods continued 
to buoy retail sales. Although dollar volume 
declined below the previous year, the moderate- 
ness of the decline from the burst of stock-up 
spending last January was indicative of the 
underlying strength of demand (February). 














Satisfaction over the Victory Loan bond drive 
is tempered by the fact that subscriptions came 
mainly from financial and business organizations. 
Many liquidated holdings of other securities and 
thereby obtained funds of a non-recurring type 
in order to augment their purchases of U. S. 
issues (January, 1943). 





It now seems probable that the volume of 
production continued to increase during the final 
quarter of last year, and that the December fig- 
ure will prove to be perhaps one point above 
that for November. During 1942 American 
industry produced about $55,000,000,000 worth 
of war goods (January 15). 












The Federal Reserve Board’s 1942 industrial 
production index was’ 15% above 1941, a 70% 
gain in 3 years; the trend is still up. War pro- 
duction here now equals that of all Axis coun- 
tries. 1943’s war effort is estimated at over $90 
billion; the annual rate in November-December 
was $70-75 billion (January, 1943). 





It is clearly to be expected that production 
for civilian use will be severely restricted this 
year, since our productive energies will be in- 
creasingly devoted to making ships and muni- 
tions (January 15). 





Building permits in 215 cities increased 12% 
over the Nov. low to $38,846,769 in Dec., but 
the total was smallest for the month since 1935 
and 58% below a year ago. Although construction 
reached a record high in 1942, building permits 
for the year (largely excluding war work) were 
46% below 1941 and lowest since 1935 (Feb.). 


We have now carried well along toward com- 
pletion the construction of new facilities for 
the production of ships and munitions. In 1943, 
a greatly increased proportion of our economic 
and industrial efforts will go into actual pro- 
duction of the tools of war and much less into 
preparations to produce them (January 15). 













The trend of distributors’ inventories, season- 
ally adjusted, has been downward for months; 
late figures show them nearly back to a normal 
relation with sales. 1943 consumers will be 
more dependent on current production; general 
retail trade will be 12% smaller—Dept. of 
Commerce (January, 1943). 





Various estimates place the probable drop in 
1943 building contract awards at 30-45% below 
1942. This will release more material for arma- 
ments. Fabricated steel orders have dropped 
sharply; the total in November was only one- 
third of November, 1941 (January, 1943). 
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The farms produced much more in 1942 than 
in any previous year. More work ‘will ‘have to 


be done on farms in 1943 (January, 1943). 
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The steady advance in commodity prices con- 
tinued into January, breaking through the war- 
time highs established last month. Due to ad- 
vances in agricultural commodities Dun & 
Bradstreet’s daily wholesale price index rose to 
168.82 from 165.07 a month earlier and 154.6 
a vear ago (February). 
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Statistical records now show that labor turn- 
over is greater than 100%. While this does not 
mean that every worker changes his. job once a 
year, it does mean that many are shifting jobs 
several times in the year (January 15). 





Excluding lend-lease, 1942 exports were small- 
est in 7 or 8 years. Heavy lend-lease shipments 
—accounting for roughly two-thirds of total 
shipments—brought total exports to a record 
high in quantity. Dollar volume at prices now 
lower was slightly below the 1920 record of 
$8,228,016,000 (February). 





The Allies have not as yet been able to mar- 
shal a sufficient preponderance of naval and air 
power to clear the Mediterranean for the free 
use of our ships. That postpones the time when 
we shall be able to move cargoes readily through 
the Mediterranean and the Suez Canal (Janu- 
ary 15). 






















The BLS index of wholesale prices as of De- 
cember 19 was 100.7 (1926 = 100), a 7% gain 
during the year and 35% since the outbreak of 
war. OPA’s new program is to fix specific prices 
at the grower or processing level, and to fix 
specific markups for various types of distribu- 
tors (January, 1943). 





WMC estimates that some 5 million people 
who usually do not work for gain will enlarge } 
the armed and labor forces; 2,800,000 more will 
be drawn from non-war work, including con- 
struction. Efficiency and longer hours are ex- 
pected to supply the equivalent of 1,500,000 
workers in 1943 (January, 1943). 





Lend-lease exports are going to Great Britain 
at an annual rate of $214 billion; Africa, Aus- 
tralia and China are receiving goods at the rate 
of about $214 billion a year and Russia almost 
$11, billion. The value of our exports for 1942 
will probably be around $8 billion (January, 
1943). 
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War Manpower Commission Meeting With Management 
Executives at Personnel Conference, Feb. 10-12 


Chicago Conference, February 10, 11, 12, to Bring Together Officials of 
WMC, Other Federal Agencies and Industrial Relations Managers; Ses- 
sions Principally on Manpower Utilization 


Management executives from war industries throughout the United States will 
meet with officials of the War Manpower Commission at the Palmer House in Chicago 
on February 10, 11 and 12 to discuss wartime manpower problems. The meeting will 
be the Annual Conference of the Personnel Division of the American Management 
Association, which has been planned under the direction of L. A. Appley, Vice 
President of Vick Chemical Company and Vice President of the Association’s Per- 


sonnel Division. 


Nearly 2,000 persons, mostly industrial relations and personnel managers, will 
attend the sessions, where they will learn first-hand from the heads of the various 
branches of the Manpower Commission about the manpower program the Commis- 


sion has developed. 


McNutt to Speak 

Among the officials of the War Man- 
power Commission who will address the 
sessions are: Paul V. McNutt, Chairman 
of the Commission; Mr. Appley, who is 
also Executive Director; Glenn E. Brock- 
way, Assistant Director of the Bureau of 
Placement; William H. Spencer, Regional 
Director (Region VI); William Haber, 
Director of the Bureau of Program Plan- 
ning and Review. 

Brig. Gen. William C. Rose, Chief, 
Manning Table Division, WMC; Miss 
Sara Southall, Director of the Women’s 
Division of the Commission; Walter 
Dietz, Associate Director, Training With- 
in Industry Branch; and Michael Kane, 
of the Training Within Industry staff. 

The Conference will indicate to man- 
agement how much manpower is avail- 
able, how the government is going to 
control it, how various kinds of indus- 
tries are going to be affected, what the 
’ role of the U. S. Employment Service will 
be, and what is going to happen to man- 
power in non-essential industries. 


Manpower Utilization 

In addition to problems of manpower 
supply, the Conference will study inten- 
sively problems of manpower utilization 
and how to make the best use of human 
skills. It will summarize management 
experience of companies in various in- 
dustries and will indicate how these con- 
cerns are handling war-created personnel 
problems. 

Speakers from both the War Labor 
Board and the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
will participate in discussions of wage 
and salary stabilization and addresses will 
be presented on how companies can in- 
sure compliance with various federal reg- 
ulations concerning labor relations and 
personnel management. 











LAWRENCE A. APPLEY 


The key topics of the various sessions 
will be as follows: “Organization of 
Manpower Within the Company”; “Man- 
power Supply” ; “Compensation” (Execu- 
tive Orders 9240 and 9250); “Women 
Workers’; “Working Relations of Em- 
ployer and Employee in Wartime’; 
“Sound Personnel Procedures’; “Job Re- 
lations Training’; “Manpower in the 
Postwar Era’; and “Worker Morale and 
Productivity.” 





The President’s Seratch-Pad 

(Continued from page 1) 
war problems, and they should /et their 
employees know what they are doing. 
This doesn’t mean that workers should 
be given a lot of blue sky, but rather that 
they be told earnestly that the company 
is seeking to provide jobs when peace 
comes. No better morale-building meas- 
ure could be taken. 


Lb & Loca. 





L. A. Appley Named Executive 
Director of War Manpower 
Commission 


Lawrence A. Appley, who is Vice Presi- 
dent of the AMA Personnel Division and 
is in charge of the planning of the com- 
ing Chicago Personnel Conference, has 
in the past month successively been ap- 
pointed Director of the Bureau of Place- 
ment, and Executive Director of the War 
Manpower Commission. The latter ap- 
pointment came quickly on the heels of 
the first, and Mr. Appley is now second 
in command to Paul V. McNutt, Chair- 
man of the Manpower Commission. 

Mr. Appley has long been active in 
AMA affairs and, as well as being Vice 
President of the Personnel Division, is 
also a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Board of Directors. Before 
becoming Vice President of Vick Chemi- 
cal Company in 1941, he was educational 
director of the Socony-Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany. Mr. Appley also served as Expert 
Consultant to the Secretary of War on 
Civilian personnel. 


AMA Finance Conference to be 
Held in New York, Mar. 24-25 


Plans for the Association's Wartime 
Financial Management Conference, to be 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, March 24-25, are now under way. 
Program planning sessions are under the 
direction of H. C. Perry, Treasurer, 
Heywood-Wakefield Company, Gardner, 
Mass., and Vice President of the AMA's 
Finance and Accounts Division. 

Membership surveys in preparation for 
this conference reveal that the most acute 
problems among financial groups today 
are: postwar financial planning and estab- 
lishment of postwar reserves, trends in 
taxation, wage stabilization, renegotiation 
of war contracts, effects of legislation on 
pension plans, and cost and profit deter- 
mination in wartime. 


AMA IN NEW OFFICES 


Members visiting AMA _ head- 
quarters in New York City will find 
the offices in a new location. The 
Association has moved from the 
ninth to the 11th floor at 330 West 
42nd Street to quarters that permit 
extensions to the library and _ staff 
offices. The room number is 1111. 

















